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I  Crown  Surveys 


The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  the  responsibility 
for  all  surveys  of  Crown  Land  in  Ontario.  The  Records  Library 
is  in  the  Whitney  Block,  Queen's  Park,  and  contains  all  original 
survey  notes,  township  plans,  retracement  surveys,  letters,  etc. 
These  records  are  filed  by  Township,  and  photostats  may  be 
ordered  by  mail.  (Township  plans  generally  cost  $2.00  -  $3.00, 
and  survey  notes  are  . 3 5 C  per  page.) 

These  have  been  more  than  a  dozen  distinct  patterns  of 
township  surveys  since  the  first  five  townships  were  laid  out 
in  1783,  to  become  Kingston,  Ernestown,  Fredericksburgh ,  Adol- 
phustown  and  Marysburgh. 

(a)  Single  Front  Townships 

These  first  townships  were  ' single-front  townships',  meaning 
that  the  survey  lines  were  only  run  along  the  fronts  of  the 
concessions,  and  survey  posts  set  at  the  front  lot  corners.  The 
size  of  lots  varied  over  the  years  from  120  to  210  acres. 

Typical  section  of  a  single-front  township. 

1783-1818 

Original  survey  lines  run  on  the  ground  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  broken  lines;  original  survei  posts  by  small 

squares. 
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Road  allowances  were  sometimes  between  every  second  lot, 
sometimes  every  fifth  lot  and  occasionally  every  sixth  lot. 
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The  only  distinguishing  feature  of  this  system  was  that  only 
the  fronts  of  the  lots  were  surveyed,  leaving  the  settlers  to 
establish  their  own  side  and  rear  boundaries,  with  sometimes 
erratic  results.  The  single-front  township  is  found  all  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
occasionally  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 


(b)  Front  and  Rear  System 


A  new  method  called  the  f ront-and-rear  system  was  introduced 
in  1787  in  an  effort  to  correct  the  deficiences  of  the  single¬ 
front  system.  Lots  were  of  only  100  acres,  (20  x  50  chains), 
with  a  road  allowance  at  every  second  lot.  The  lot  lines  were 
surveyed  and  posts  planted  at  the  corners. 


Typical  section  of  front-and-rear  system. 
1787-1813 

Original  survrv  lines  run  on  the  ground  ore  indi¬ 
cated  by  broken  lines;  original  survey  posts  by  small 
squares 

o 
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However,  this  system  involved  a  considerable  mileage  of 
survey  line  for  a  relatively  small  area.  Consequently,  survey 
costs  were  excessive,  and  only  thirteen  townships  were  laid  out 
in  this  fashion,  all  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

(c)  Double  Front  System 

In  1815,  a  compromise  system  was  adopted,  combining  the 
virtues  of  the  two  previous  methods,  in  the  form  of  the  double¬ 
front  system. 
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Lots  were  200  acres  in  size,  although  they  were  usually 
patented  in  half-lots.  Surveys  were  run  along  the  concession 
lines,  and  posts  Planted  at  the  front  corners  of  the  half¬ 
lots.  Each  lot  was  30  x  66.67  chains,  with  a  road  allowance 
at  every  fifth  or  sixth  lot. 


Typical  section  of  double-front  system, 
1815-1829 

Original  survey  tines  run  on  the  ground  are  Indi¬ 
cated  by  broken  lines,  original  survey  posts  by  small 
squares 
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This  system  was  adopted  at  the  time  when  settlement  was 
moving  inland  from  the  two  Great  Lakes,  and  so  it  is  found  be¬ 
hind,  or  north  of,  the  single-front  townships,  in  a  strip 
running  generally  from  Ottawa  to  Chatham. 

The  weakness  of  this  system,  however,  was  that  only  the 
concession  lines  were  surveyed.  The  surveyors  simply  worked 
across  a  concession  line  from  one  township  boundary  to  the 
other,  and  then  moved  up  to  the  next  concession  line  and  worked 
back.  Survey  posts  were  planted  without  any  attempt  to  check 
them  against  those  planted  on  the  previous  concession,  over  four 
thousand  feet  awav. 

Consequently,  with  the  difficulties  of  measuring  through 
dense  bush,  errors  occurred  and  went  undetected.  By  the  time 
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the  surveyor  was  three  or  four  lots  from  the  township  boundary, 
the  lot  corner  posts  were  no  longer  opposite  to  each  other.  By 
the  time  he  had  gone  several  miles,  the  lot  corners  could  be 

hundreds  of  feet  off  sauare ! 


The  result  was  that  "iocs"  occurred  at  the  half-lot  lines 
as  the  settlers  established  their  boundary  fences  from  opposite 
concession  lines.  The  road  allowances  also  jogced  of  course, 
oroducina  abrupt  'S-Bends'  at  the  centre  of  each  concession! 
prevent  the  continuance  of  this  far  from  satisfactory  arrangement, 
an  Order- in-Council  was  passed  in  1829  providing  for  the  sectional 
system  of  township  surveying,  in  which  the  township  was  surveyed 
into  "blocks"  bv  including  the  sideroads  in  the  survev. 


(d)  2400  Acre  Section 

The  first  type  was  the  2,400  acre  section,  which  was  only  a 
slight  variation  from  the  double-front  system. 


Typical  section  of  2,400-acre  sectional 
system,  1829-1853 

Sectional  Township  with  Double  Fronts 

Original  survey  lines  run  on  the  ground  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  broken  lines;  original  survey  posts  by  small 
squares. 
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The  lot*  w*re  the  same  size  as  in  the  double-front  system, 
and  survey  posts  were  planted  at  the  front  corners.  However, 
the  road  allowances  were  at  every  second  concession  and  every 
third  lot.  Alternate  sideroads  were  surveyed,  providing  a  check 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  survey.  This  produced  a  section 
consisting  of  12  lots  each  containing  200  acres.  Since  only 
alternate  concession  lines  were  surveyed,  jogs  could  still  occur 
at  the  unsurveyed  line  between  concession  roads.  This  system 
can  be  found  in  parts  of  Western  Ontario  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay  and  in  the  Renfrew  area. 

(e)  1000  Acre  Section 

In  1835,  the  1,000  acre  section  appeared.  This  was  used 
by  the  Canada  Company  which  had  acquired  1,000,000  acres  of 
territory  from  the  Government,  and  proceeded  to  subdivide  it. 

The  lots  contained  100  acres  (20  x  50  chains) ,  with  a  road 
allowance  at  alternate  concession  lines  and  every  fifth  lot. 

The  section  thus  produced  consisted  of  ten  lots  of  100 
acres  each,  with  survey  posts  at  the  front  corners. 


Typical  section  of  1,000-acre  sectional 
system,  1835-1906 

Seciionaf  Township  with  Double  Fronts 

Original  survey  lines  run  on  the  ground  are  indi¬ 
cated  b)  broken  lines ;  original  survey  posts  by  small 
set  h  a  ret 
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In  1851  the  government  adopted  this  system  for  Crown 
surveys  with  one  modification  -  a  road  allowance  one  chain  in 
width  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  1,000  acre  sectional  system  worked  out  well,  and  was 
used  for  about  200  townships  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Ottawa 
River.  Practically  all  the  then  unsurveyed  land  south  of  North 
Bay,  including  Manitoulin  Island  and  the  Bruce  Peninsula,  was 
laid  out  under  this  system. 

(f)  640  Acre  Section 


Starting  in  1859,  some  townships  were  laid  out  in  Northern 

Ontario  using  the  American  system  of  six-mile  townships  divided 

into  sections  and  quarter -sections . 

Typical  Section  of  pattern  1  of  640-acre 
sectional  system 

Sectional  Township  with  Sections  and  Quarter  Sections, 
with  Road  Allowances 

Original  surve >  lines  run  on  the  ground  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  unbroken  lines;  original  surve.  posts  by  small 
squares. 
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The  pattern  shown  above,  with  road  allowances  between 
sections,  was  laid  out  by  the  Dominion  Government  and  is  found 
in  the  Fort  Frances  area.  The  road  allowances  were  originally 
laid  out  1  *5  chains  wide,  but  this  was  later  reduced  to  one  chain 
The  survey  posts  were  planted  at  the  section  and  quarter-section 
corners  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  road  allowances  only. 
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This  township  contained  36  sections,  each  one  mile 
square,  numbered  1  to  36  starting  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  township.  Patents  were  issued  for  quarter  sections, 
of  160  acres  each.  When  the  road  allowances  were  reduced, 
however,  this  increased  the  size  of  3  out  of  4  quarter- 
sections  . 

The  Province  adopted  the  quarter-section  system  and  the 
followino  pattern  was  used  around  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  parts 
of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  also  in  the  Thunder 
Bay  area. 


Typical  section  of  pattern  2  of  640-acre 
sectional  system 

Sectional  Township  with  Sections  and  Quarter  Section*, 
Without  Road  Allowances 

Original  survey  lines  run  on  the  ground  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  unbroken  lutes;  original  survey  posts  by  small 
squares. 


No  road  allowances  were  laid  out,  but  5%  was  reserved  for 
roads.  All  section  boundaries  were  surveyed,  and  posts  planted 
at  section  and  quarter-section  corners.  These  townships  also 
contained  36  sections,  numbered  1  to  36,  but  the  numbering  com¬ 
menced  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  township.  Patents 
were  again  issued  for  auarter-sections . 

The  most  widely  used  pattern  of  the  640  acres  system,  and 
one  that  was  used  extensively  in  Northern  Ontario,  was  the  type 
divided  into  lots  and  concessions. 
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Typical  section  of  pattern  3  of  640-acre 
sectional  system 

Sectional  Township  with  Single  Fronts 

Onrmal  survey  lines  run  on  the  ground  are  indt- 
ccaed  by  unbroken  lines;  original  survey  posts  by  small 
squares 
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In  this  pattern,  the  township  was  divider*  into  concessions 
one  mile  deeD,  consisting  of  twelve  lots  of  320  acres  each.  Again, 
5%  was  reserved  for  roads.  This  system  is  a  mixture  of  earlier 
tyoes;  the  framework  is  sectional,  but  the  lot  layout  is  remini¬ 
scent  of  the  oriqinal  sinale-front  townships. 

This  system  was  used  exclusively  until  1906,  and  is  still 
used  in  Darts  of  Northern  Ontario,  in  country  unsuited  for  agri¬ 
culture.  It  can  be  found  from  North  Bay  to  Espanola,  east  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  around  New  Liskeard,  Timmins,  Cochrane, 
Thunder  Bay,  Nipigon,  Dryden,  Kenora,  and  Fort  Frances. 

1slL_  1800  Acre  Section 


Finally,  in  1906,  the  1800  acre  section,  9  mile  township, 
appeared.  It  was  an  obvious  modification  of  the  1,000  acre 
sectional  system  used  in  Southern  Ontario 
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Typica!  section  of  1.800-acre  section.  1906 

9-mile  Squaie  Townahp 
Sfctional  Township  wnh  Double  hronis 

Original  survey  lines  run  on  the  ground  arc  nidi- 
mied  b >  broken  lines ,  original  sunt  ,  posts  b)  small 
squares 


There  were  twelve  concessions  of  28  lots,  each  containing 
150  acres.  The  road  allowance  appeared  again,  at  every  second 
concession  line  and  every  sixth  lot,  plus  an  allowance  one  c  am 
wide  alona  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes.  Survey  lines  were 
run  along  the  roads  creating  sections  of  twelve  lots,  with  posts 

at  the  front  lot  corners. 


This  system  can  be  found  around  Hearst, 
and  Cochrane,  and  there  is  a  modification  of 
section  -  around  Kapuskasinq. 


Smoothrock  Falls 
it  -  the  1,200  acre 


(h)  Other  Systems 

In  addition  to  these  systems,  there  are  some  that  were  laid 
out  in  the  very  early  days  of  settlement  that  cannot  be  fitted 
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into  any  classification.  Along  the  Detroit  River,  for  example, 
the  lots  are  long  and  narrow,  running  back  from  the  river,  in 
the  French  pattern. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  townships  that  contain  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  systems,  with  possibly  an  'ad  hoc' 
survey  here  and  there  along  early  travelled  roads. 

The  variety  encountered  by  the  mapping  draftsman  will 
depend  on  the  period  in  which  his  region  was  first  settled. 

The  'oldest'  parts  of  the  province,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Detroit  Rivers,  and  the  Niagara  Peninsula  are  the  most 
complex,  while  the  northern  parts  of  the  province  are 
survyed  uniformly  over  fairly  wide  areas. 

The  following  chart  provides  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  various  systems  that  we  have  discussed: 
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II  Subdivision  of  Township  Lots 

It  did  not  take  very  long  for  the  settlers  to  begin 
subdividing  their  land.  Usually,  they  conveyed  fractions  of 
their  land,  eg.  the  east  half  of  the  lot,  or  the  west  half 
of  the  south  half,  etc.  These  fractions  are  termed  Aliquot 
Parts ,  and  they  were  rarely,  if  ever,  surveyed. 

Consequently,  the  determination  of  the  exact  limits  of 
these  aliquot  parts  is  sometimes  a  fairly  involved  job  for 
the  surveyor,  especially  where  the  fences  vary  considerably 
from  the  theoretical  boundary  line. 

(a)  Reaistered  Plans 

— - - J. - -  .  


(1)  Early  Plans 


In  the  early  days  of  settlement,  a  number  of  ambitious 
people  visualized  entire  communities  developing  on  their  land, 
and  drew  up  elaborate  plans  of  subdivision,  complete  with 
street  names,  town  squares,  etc.  Frequently,  these  people 
appeared  to  be  unaware  of  the  topography,  and  so  these  plans 
were  often  quite  impractical.  However,  many  of  them  were 
registered  at  the  local  land  registry  office,  and  so  became  an 
official  record. 

Once  a  plan  of  subdivision  has  been  registered,  all 
subsequent  dealings  in  the  land  are  recorded  under  this  plan, 
and  the  records  relating  to  that  portion  of  the  township  lot 
covered  by  the  plan  are  terminated.  Consequently,  if  a  plan  was 
not  practical,  and  land  was  sold  that  did  not  coincide  with  the 
lot  lines  and  street  patterns  on  the  plan,  some  very  complex 
drescript ions  could  result  -  the  property  could  consist  of  parts 
of  several  lots  and  road  allowances. 

Even  if  the  land  was  sold  by  registered  lot,  these  old 
plans  were  rarely  surveyed,  so  the  purchasers  simply  built 
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their  homes  and  fences  where  they  thought  the  lot  was!  As  the 
subdivision  gradually  filled  up,  the  land  occupancy  pattern 
became  chaotic.  The  present-day  surveyor  is  faced  with  the 
task  of  reconciling  the  registered  description  with  the  physical 
occupancy . 

(2)  Present  Reauirements 


Nowadays,  plans  of  subdivision  must  conform  to  rigid 
standards,  and  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  prior  to 
registration.  The  responsibility  for  this,  rests  with  the 
Plans  Administration  Division. 


Title  to  the  land  must  be  certified,  and  a  preliminary 
plan  submitted  to  the  Subdivisions  Branch,  which  then  circulates 
copies  to  any  or  all  of  the  following  as  appropriate: 

-  the  municipality  concerned 

-  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  &  Communications 

-  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  if  a  lake 
or  river  is  involved 

-  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

-  the  Water  Resources  Division,  Ministry  of 
Environment 

-  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  if  a  trans¬ 
mission  line  is  affected 

-  the  CN  or  CP  if  a  railway  is  affected 


Any  of  these  agencies  may  set  conditions  which  must  be  met 
before  the  subdivision  will  be  approved.  The  municipality 
may  require  that  roads,  both  within  and  leading  to,  the 
subdivision,  be  brought  up  to  acceptable  standards  at  the 
expense  of  the  developer;  the  railway  may  require  a  chain-link 
fence  to  be  installed  by  the  developer,  and  so  on. 


Once  all  conditions  have  been  agreed  to,  a  Subdivider's 
Agreement  is  drawn  up  and  registered,  and  the  plan  signed  by 
the  Minister  of  TEIGA.  Then  the  surveyor  can  begin  laying 
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out  the  subdivision.  The  averaae  time  for  obtaininq  approval, 
if  there  are  no  complications,  is  about  four  months?  however, 
some  plans  of  subdivision  take  years  to  be  approved! 

In  addition  to  province-wide  subdivision  control  legis¬ 
lation,  there  are  currently  about  2,400  local  by-laws  affect¬ 
ing  the  subdivision  of  land.  In  addition  to  this  prior  con¬ 
trol,  the  municipality  has  the  power  to  ensure  that  all  con¬ 
ditions  are  met  during  development.  For  example,  a  plan  of 
subdivision  can,  by  by-law,  be  deemed  to  be  not  registered  if 
a  developer  fails  to  meet  all  his  obligations.  He  is  there¬ 
fore,  unable  to  sell  lots  until  he  conforms  to  the  agreement, 
at  which  time,  the  municipality  can  repeal  the  by-law. 

On  the  followina  page  is  a  typical  plan  of  subdivision  as 
finally  registered. 

Major  points,  such  as  chanqes  of  bearinq,  are  monumented 
with  a  "Standard  Iron  Bar,"  (S.I.B.)  which  is  4  feet  long  by  1 
inch  square.  All  lot  corners  are  marked  by  an  "Iron  Bar"  (I.B.) 
which  is  2  feet  Iona  by  1/2"  or  5/8"  square.  The  1'  reserve 
(Block  "G")  is  held  to  prevent  another  subdivider  simply  con- 
tinuinq  the  road.  It  is  usually  conveyed  to  the  municipality 
and  will  be  opened  when,  or  if,  a  road  extension  is  approved 
and  constructed  to  the  standards  required  bv  the  municipality. 

The  Registry  Office  is  required  to  open  a  separate  record 
for  each  lot  on  a  registered  plan,  and  record  every  document 
affecting  that  lot.  The  present  day  subdivider  is  required  to 
conform  to  the  pattern  of  the  plan. 
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(b)  Resurveys 
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When  redevelopment  is  anticipated,  accurate  surveys  of 
existing  properties  must  be  made.  The  following  example  shows 
a  number  of  properties  to  which  title  is  being  acquired, 
is  part  of  a  Land  Titles  reference  plan: 
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This  plan  indicates  the  variation  between  the  original 
plan  measurements,  and  the  existing  dimensions  -  in  one  case, 
over  nine  inches.  (There  are  also  at  least  two  lettering 
errors,  pointing  up  the  need  for  all  drafting  work  to  be 
checked  carefully) . 

(c)  Condominium  Plans 


Highrise  condominium  units  introduce  three-dimensional 
plans  for  the  assessment  office  to  cope  with.  The  following 
examples  illustrate  the  technique: 

Example  A: 
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Example  B: 
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(d)  Public  Utility  Plans 

A  modern  urban  area  is  a  maze  of  underground  services  - 
sewers,  watermains,  gas  mains,  etc.  These  have  often  been 
installed  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  with  each  agency  maintaining 
its  own  plans. 

These  services  have  an  influence  on  the  value  of  the 
property,  and  so  these  plans  are  of  interest  to  the  assessor. 
The  draftsman  is  frequently  able  to  obtain  them  as  part  of 
his  routine  information  collection,  and  he  should  remember  that 
his  primary  role  is  to  supply  information  to  the  assessor. 


It  is  not  intended  that  underground  uti 
illustrated  on  the  regular  assessment  maps , 
information  should  be  made  available.  The  d 
obtain  sepia  copies  of  utility  plans  so  that 
prints,  he  could  add  utilities  onto  a  set  of 
assessment  maps  or  he  could  prepare  overlays 
his  regular  maps. 

In  a  few  municipalities,  consolidations 
utility  plans  have  been  preoared.  Metropoli 
probably  the  most  ambitious  procedures  -  the 
for  the  Public  Utilities  Coordinating  Commit 
show  all  services,  located  by  actual  survey: 
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refer  to  Figure  C. 
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"Public  Utility  Plan" 
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III  Highway  Surveys 

The  Department  of  Highways  has,  for  many  years, 
conducted  legal  and  topographical  surveys.  These  plans 
are  filed  in  the  Documents  Section  of  the  Services  Branch. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by  contacting: 

Manager  of  Record  Services 

Record  Services  Section 

East  Wing,  Administration  Building 

Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications 

Downs view,  Ontario 
Telephone:  248-3531 

There  is  usually  no  charge  for  reasonable  numbers  of 
Pi  ans  .  The  plans  of  greatest  interest  to  the  mapping 
draftsman  are  listed  below.  There  is  more  than  one  series, 
depending  on  whether  the  plan  is  a  legal  survey  or  an  engineering 
survey.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  specify  which  series 
is  required. 

Engineering  Surveys : 

(a)  *  B 1  Plan 

This  is  an  engineering  survey  plan,  usually  at  a 
scale  of  1"  =  100',  or  1"  =50'  in  built  up  areas.  It  shows 
all  physical  features  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
highway,  approximate  property  lines,  and  owners'  names  at 
the  time  of  the  survey.  It  can  be  extremely  useful  if 
property  locations  along  the  highway  are  vaguely  described. 

The  following  examples  are  reduced  . 


TOWNSHIP  or  CLINTON 
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TOWNSH*>  or  CLINTON 
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Nowadays,  aerial  photography  is  used  extensively 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  &  Communications, 
and  the  example  Figure  F  on  the  following  page  is  of 
a  recent  "B"  plan,  again  reduced  for  publication  from 
the  original  scale  of  1"  =  100'. 

(b)  1 F '  Plan 

This  is  a  study  plan  which  may  precede  a  major 
highway  project.  It  is  usually  at  a  scale  of  1"  =  400', 
and  shows  physical  details  and  owners'  names.  The  value 
of  this  type  of  plan  in  a  mapping  project  is  too  obvious 
to  justify  comment.  The  reductions  on  the  following 
pages  speak  for  themselves : 
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Figure  F  "B"  Plan 
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The  value  of  the  plans  discussed  so  far  is  obvious,  yet 
they  are  not  registered,  and  the  draftsman  will  have  no  way 
of  knowing  about  them  unless  he  contacts  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  write  to  the  Record  Services  Section  prior  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  mapping  in  a  municipality  to  find  out  whether  such  plans 
are  in  existence.  They  are  filed  at  M.T.C.  by  highway  number  and 
township . 

Legal  Surveys 
a)  Plan  Type  "A" 

This  is  an  expropriation  plan,  and  will  be  filed  in  the 
local  Registry  of  Land  Titles  Office,  so  copies  can  be  obtained 
from  these  sources. 

i>)  Plan  Type  11 0" 

This  is  a  designation  plan,  and  illustrates  a  highway 
designated  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  as: 

(a)  the  King's  Highway, 

(b)  a  Secondary  Highway, 

(c)  a  Tertiary  Road, 

(d)  a  Resource  Road,  or 

(e)  a  Controlled-Access  Highway, 

These  plans  lack  dimensions,  but  they  indicate  the 

extent  of  M.T.C.'s  ownership.  They  are  normally  at  a  scale 
of  1"  =  200',  and  provide  valuable  information  on  conces¬ 
sion  depths,  approximate  lot  lines,  etc.  Consequently, 
they  are  almost  a  primary  source  of  information  when  map¬ 
ping  rural  areas ,  and  they  are  much  more  common  than  the 
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other  tvDes.  Also,  since,  they  are  registered,  they  are 
readily  available  from  the  local  Registry  Office. 


c)  Plan  Type  "U" 

This  is  a  reference  plan,  usually  registered  for  the 
DurDOse  of  acquirinq  or  disposing  of  land  by  deed  or  trans¬ 
fer.  Occasionally,  it  is  used  for  illustrating  land  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Orders  in  Council,  etc. 

Now  that  expropriation  of  land  is  usually  bv  deed,  this 
type  of  plan  is  becoming  more  common. 


ASSIGNMENT  LESSON  III 


EDITION  TEN 


1.  Prepare  a  map  of  your  region  indicating  the  survey 
system(s)  within  it  and  describe  it  (them)  indi¬ 
cating  any  problems  in  working  with  them. 


2.  Indicate  and  explain  some  of  the  plans  that  your 
mapping  section  receive  and  describe  how  they  are 
used  in  the  course  of  mapping  your  regions  for 
assessment  purposes. 
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